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Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
tigion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return usa copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

A idress ‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 





—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They own 386 acresof land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch nity located at Wallingford. Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 





~—-The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a govd spirit, the se- 
curing of avrrat or@antzaTion, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRiTIcCISM on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Joun H. 
Noyes, as the medium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
end spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
gubjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for x personal visit at the Community. 


—-Tue CircuLar is our weekly. organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as a condensed formula ot 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper xt every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God, 





The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron heads, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 


Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 

Address “ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 








Publications. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novegs. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those ot the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Bisi+ Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting. 
inconnection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religious nid Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.H. Noyrs. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 


7,3"Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mai! to all parts of the country. 
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Happiest Days. 





[It is seldom that we meet with a magazine 
article better written, or conveying more 
wholesome truth, than the opening article in 
the Atlantic Monthly for 1863, entitled ‘* Hap- 
piest Days.” It is an eloquent protest against 
the common theory that childhood is the hap- 
piest period of human life, that regards the 
accumulation of years as a misfortune which 
carries us farther and farther into a somber 
and prosaic existence. We have long regard- 
ed the common view as a low view, unintelli- 
gent, and unworthy of beings who were made 
to be capable of growing forever into the like- 
ness of God—to increase in his k :owledge, 
love and wisdom, asthe years go by, and 
thus to become more and more fitted for the 
society of the great companions of the heav- 
enly world. Are Peter and Paul, James 
and John, David and Solomon, Danicl and 
Isaiah, Enoch, Abraham and Elijak less happy 
now, with the sublime experience and fruits of 
thousands of years resting upon their souls, 
than they were when 

‘* Muling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” 
or when, as boys, they wandered thoughtless, 
amid old-world scenes? Are Mary Magdalene, 
Joanna, Sarah, Rebecca and Rachel, less hap- 
py and beautiful now that they are crowned 
with centuries of love, than they were when 
helpless children ages ago? True, ther are in 
heaven now, where there is no sorrow. But 
all years should have their heavenward growth, 
and life here should be but steppings onward 
to the majestic life beyond. We do not for- 





get, that Christ said, ‘‘ Except ye are conver. 
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ted and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” But in 
this there is no contradiction of what we have 
said. To enter the kingdom of heaven we 
must be childlike and receptive, trustful and 
teachable, easily molded by higher influences, 
full of hope and progress. But this does not 
hinder growth into the large manhood of the 
sous of God. We should ever be children of 
the Heavenly Father, confiding and full of 
love, carrying to him all our troubles and 
griefs, sharing with him all our joys. In this 
attitude, we bid farewell to the years with joy, 
knowing that the chariots of the future come 
trooping toward us bearing crowns of gladness 
and treasures of fruition. 


Though somewhat lengthy, we venture to 
copy the article into the Circular, thus ex- 
tending to our readers the pleasure it bas giv- 
en us. The author, a frequent contributor 
to the Adlantic, writes under the nomme de plwme 
of * Gail Hamilton,” though her real name is 
not unknown: | . 





Long ago, when you were a little boy ora 
little girl—perhaps not so very long ago, ei- 
ther—were you never interrupted jn your play 
by being called in to have your face washed,your 
hair combed, and your soiled apron exchanged 
for a clean one, preparatory to an introduction 
to Mrs. Smith, or Dr. Jones, or Aunt Jud- 
kins, your mother’s early friend? And after 
being ushered in to that august presence, and 
made to face a battery of questions which were 
either above or below your capacity, and 
which you consequently despised as trash or 
resented ag insult, did you not, as you were 
gleefully vanishing, hear a soft sigh breathed 
out upon the air—* Dear child he is seeing bis 
happiest days’’? In the concrete, it was Mrs. 
Smith or Dr. Jones speaking of you. But 
going back to general principles, it was Com- 
monplacedom expressing its opinion of child- 
hood. 

There never was a greater piece of absurdity 
in the world. I thought so when I was a child 
and now I know it ; and I desire here to brand 
it as at once a platitude and a falsehood.—- 
How ever the idea gained currency that child- 
hood is the happiest period of life, 1 cannot 
conceive. How ever, once started, it kept 
afloat is equally incomprehensible. I should 
have supposed that the experience of every 
vane person would have given the lie to it. I 
should have supposed that every soul, as it 
burst into flower, would have hurled off the 
vile imputation. I can only account for it by 
recurring to Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
statistics, and concluding that the . fools are 
three out of four in every person’s acquaint- 
ance. 

I for one lift up my voice emphatically 
against the assertion, and do affirm that I 
think childhood is the most mean and misera- 
ble portion of human life, and I am thankful 
to be well out of it. I look upon it as no bet- 
ter than a mitigated form of slavery. ‘i here 
is not a child in the land that can call bis soul, 
or his body, or his jacket his own. A little 
soft lump of clay he comes into the world, and 
is molded into a vessel of honor or a vessel of 
dishonor long before he can put in a word 
about the matter. IIe has no voice as to his 
education or his training, what he shall eat, 
what he shail drink, or wherewitbal he shall be 
clothed. He has to wait upon the wisdom, 
the whims, and often the wickedness of other 
people. Imagine, my six-foot friend, how you 
would feel to be obliged to w2ar your woolen 
mittens when you desire to bloom vut in straw- 
colored kids, or to be buttoned into your black 
waistcoat when your taste leads you ‘to select 
your white, or to be forced under your Kos- 





suth hat when yon had set your heart en your 


black beaver: yet this is what children are 
perpetually called on to undergo. Their wills 
are just as strong as ours, and their tastes are 
stronger, yet they have to bend the one and 
sacrifice the other ; and they do it under pres- 
sure of necessity. Their reason is not con- 
vinced ; they are forced to yield to superior 
power ; and of all disagreeable things in the 
world, the most disagreeable is not to have 
your own way. When you are grown up, you 
wear a print frock because you cannot afford a 
silk, or because a silk would be out of place,— 
you wear India-rubber overshoes because your 
polished patent-leather would be ruined by the 
mud; and your self-denial is amply compensated 
by the reflection of superior fitness or economy. 
But a child has no such reflection to console 
him. He puts on his battered, gray old shoes 
because you make him; he hangs up his new 
trousers and goes back into his detestable girl’s 
frock because he will be punished if he does 
not, and it is intolerable. 

It is of no use to say that this is their disci- 
pline and is all necessary to their welfare. I 
maintain that that is a horrible condition of 
life in which such degrading surveillance is ne- 
cessary. You may affirm that an absolute des- 
potism is the only government fit for Dahomey, 
aud I may not disallow it ; but when you go on 
and say that Dahomey is the happiest country 
ju the world, why, [ refer you to Dogberry. 
Now the parents of a child are, from the na- 
ture of the case, absolute despots. They may 
be wise, and gentle, and doting despots, and 
the chain may be satin-smooth and golden- 
strong; butif it be of rusty iron, parting every 
vow aud then and letting the poor prisoner 
violently loose, and again suddenly caught hold 
of, bringing him up with a jerk, galling his 
tender limbs and irretrievably raining his tem- 
per,—it is all the same ; there is no help for 
it. And really, to look around the world and 
see the people that are its fathers and mothers 
is appalling,—the narrow-minded, prejudiced, 
igtorant, ill-tempered, fretful, peevish, pas- 
sionate, careworn, harassed men and women. 
Even we grown people, independent of them 
and vapable of self-defence, have as much as 
we can do to keep the peace. Where is there 
a city, or a town, or a village, in which are no 
bickerings, no jealousies, no angers, no petty 
or swollen spites ? Then faney yourself, in- 
stead of the neighbor and occasional visitor of 
these poor human beings, their children, sub- 
ject to their absolute control, with no power of 
protest against their folly, no refuge from their 
injustice, but living on through thick and thin 
right under their guns. 

“Oh!” but you say, * this isa very one- 
sided view. You leave out entirely the na- 
tural tenderness that comes in to temper the 
matter. Without that, a child’s situation 
would of course be intolerable ; but the love 
that is born with him makes all things smooth.”’ 

No, it does not make ail things smooth. 
It does wonders, to be sure, but it does not 
make cross people pleasant, nor violent pco- 
ple calm, nor fretful people easy, nor obsti- 
nate people reasonable, nor foolish people wise 
—that is, it may do so spasmodically, but it 
does not hold them to it and keep them at it. 
A great deal of beautiful moonshine is written 
about the sanctities of home and the sacra- 
ments of marriage and birth. I do not. mean 
to say that there is no sanctity and no sacra- 
ment. Moonshine is not nothing. It is light 
—real, honest light—just as truly as the sun- 
shine. It is sunshine at second-hand. It il- 
luminates, but indistinctly. It beautifies, but 
it does not vivify or fructify. It comes in- 
deed from the sun, but in too roundabout a 
way to do the sun’s work. So, if a-vowan is 
pretty nearly sanctified before she is married, 





wifehood and motherhood may finish the busi- 
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ness; but there is not one man in ten thou- 
sand of the writers aforesaid who would marry 
a vixen, trusting to the sanctifying influences 
of marriage to tone her down to sweetness. A 
thoughtful, gentle, pure and elevated woman, 
who has been accustomed to stand face to face 
with the eternities, will see in her child a soul. 


life leave her 


If the circumstances of her 
leisure-and adequate repose, that soul will be 
to herasolemn trust, a sacred charge, for 
which she will give her own soul's life in 
pledge. But. dear me! how many such wo- 
men do you suppose there are in your village ? 
Heaven forbid that I should even appear to 
be depreciating woman! DoT not know too 
well their strength, and their virtue which is 
their strength ? But stepping out of idyls and 
novels, and stepping into American kitchens, 
is it not true that the larger part of the moth- 
ers see in their babies, or act as if they saw, 
only babies? And if there are three or four 
or half a dozen of them, as there generally 
are, so much the more do thcy see babies 
whose bodies monopolize the mother’s time to 
the disadvantage of their souls. She loves 
them, and she works for them day and night; 
but when they are ranting and ramping and 
quarrelling, and torturing her over-tense 
nerves, she forgets the infinite, and applies 
herself energetically to the finite, by sending 
Harry with a round scolding into one corner 
and Susy into another, with no light thrown up- 
on the point in dispute, no principle settled as a 
guide in future difficulties, and little diserimi- 
uation as to the relative guilt of the offenders. 
But there is no court of appeal before which 
Harry and Susy can lay their case in these 
charming ‘‘ happiest days.” 

Then there are parents who love their child- 
ren like wild beasts. It is a passionate, blind, 
instinctive, unreasoning love. They have no 
more intelligent discernment, when an outside 
difficulty arises with respect to their children, 
than a she-bear. They wax furious over the 
most richly deserved punishment, if inflicted 
by a teacher’s hand; they take the part of 
their child against legal authority ; but, ob- 
serve, this does not prevent them from laying 
their own hands heavily on their children. 
The same obstinate ignorance and narrowness 
that are exhibited without, exist within also. 
Folly is folly, abroad or at home. A man does 
not play the fool out-doors and act the sage in 
the house. When the poor child becomes ob- 
noxious, the same unreasoning rage falls upon 
The object of a ferocious love is the 
object of an equally ferocious anger. It is 
only he who loves wisely that loves well. 

The manner in which children’s tastes are 
disregarded, their feelings ignored, and their 
instincts violated is enough to disaffect one 
with childhood. They are expected to kiss all 
flesh that asks them todose. They are jerked 
up into the laps of people whom they abhor. 
They say, ‘“* Yes, Ma’am,” under pain of 
bread and water for a week, when their un- 
erring nature prompts them to hurl out, “I 
won’t, you hideous old fright!” They are 
sent out of the room whenever a fascinating 
bit of scandal is to be rehearsed, packed off to 
bed just as everybody is settled down for a 
charming evening, bothered about their lessons 
when their play is but fairly under way, and 
hedged and hampered on every side. It is 
true that all this may be for their good, but, 
my dear dolt, what of that? So everything is 
for the good of grown-up people ; but does 
that make us contented? It is doubtless for 
our good in the long run that we lose our 
pocket-books, and break our arms, and catch 
a fever, and have our brothers defraud a bank, 
and our houses burn down, and people steal 
our ‘umbrellas, and borrow our books and 
never return them. In fact, we know that 
upon certain conditions all things work to- 
gether for our good ; but, notwithstanding, we 
find some things a great bore; and we may 
taik to our children of discipline and health by 
the hour together, and it will never be any- 
thing but an intolerable nuisance to them to 
be swooped off to bed by a dingy old nurse 
just as the people are beginniog to come, and 
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shining silk, and floating lace, and odorous, 
faint flowers are taking their ecstatic young 
souls back into the golden days of the good 
Haroun al Rascbid. 

Even in this very point lies one of the mis- 
eries of childhood, that no philosophy comes to 
temper their sorrow. Wedo not know why 
we are troubled, but we know that there zs 
some good, grand reason for it. The poor 
little children do not know even that. They 
find trouble utterly inconsequent and unreas- 
onable. ‘he problem of evil is to them ab- 
solutely incapable of solution. We know that 
beyond our horizon stretches the infinite uni- 
verse. We grasp only one link of a chain 
whose beginning and end is eternity. So we 
readily adjust ourselves to mystery, and are 
content. We apply to everything inexplicable 
the test of partial view, and maintain our tran- 
quility. We fall into the ranks, and march 
on, acquiescent, if not jubilant. We hear the 
roar of cannon, and the rattle of musketry. 
Stalwart forms fall by our side, and brawny 
arms are stricken. Our own hopes bite the 
dust, our own hearts bury their dead; but we 
know that law is inexorable. Effect must fol- 
low cause, and there is no happening without 
causation. So, knowing ourselves to be 
only one small brigade of the army of the 
Lord, we defile through the passes of this 
narrow world, bearing aloft on our banner, 
and writing ever on our hearts the divine 
consolation, ‘‘ What thou knowest not now 
thou shalt know hereafter’ This is an un- 
speakable tranquilizer and comforter, of which, 
woe is me! the little ones know nothing. — 
They have no underlying generalities on which 
to staud. Law and logic and eternity are 
nothing to them. They only know that it 
rains, and they will have to wait another week 
before they go a-fishing ; and why couldn’t it 
have rained Friday just as wel) as Saturday ? 
and it always does rain or something when I 
want to go anywhere—-so, there! And the 
frantic flood of tears comes up from outraged 
justice as well as from disappointed hope. It 
is the flimsiest of all possible arguments to say 
that their sorrows are trifling, to talk about 
their little cares and trials. These little 
things are great to little men and women. A 
pint bucket full is just as full as a hogshead. 
The ant has to tug just as hard to carry a 
grain of corn as the Irishman does to carry a 
hod of bricks. You ean see the bran running 
out of Fanny’s doll, or tie cat putting her foot 
through Tom’s new kite, without losing your 
equanimity ; but their hearts feel the pang of 
hopeless sorrow, or foiled ambition, or bitter 
disappointment—ard the emotion is the thing 
in question, not the event that caused it. 

It is an additional disadvantage to children in 
their troubles that they can never estimate the 
relations of things. They have no perspec- 
tive. All things are at equal distances from 
the point of sight. Life presents to them 
neither foreground nor hackground, principal 
figure nor subordinates, but only a plain spread 
of canvass on which one thing stands out just 
as big and just as black as another. You clas- 
sify your desagrements. This is a mere tem- 
porary annoyance, and receives but a passing 
thought. This is a life-long sorrow, but it is 
superficial ; it will drop off from you at the 
grave, be folded away with your cerements, 
and leave no scar on your spirit. This thrusts 
its lancet into the secret place where your soul 
abideth, but you know that it tortures only to 
heal; it is recuperative, and not destructive, 
and you will rise from it to newness of life. 
But when little ones see a ripple in the current 
of their joy, they do not know, they cannot 
tell, that it is only a pebble breaking softly in 
upon the summer flow to toss a cool spray up 
into the white bo.om of the lilies, or to bathe 
the bending violets upon the green and grateful 
bank. It seems to them as if the whole strong 
tide is thrust fiercely and violently back, and 
hurled into a new channel, chasmed in the 
rough, rent granite. Itis impossible to cal- 
culate the waste of grief and pathos which this 
incapacity causes. Fanny’s doll aforesaid is 
Jeft too near the fire, and waxy tears roll down 





her ruddy cheeks, to the utter ruin of her 
pretty face and her gay frock; and anon 
poor Fanny breaks her little heart in moans 
and sobs and sore lamentation. It is Racliel 
weeping for her children. I went on a tramp 
one May morning to buy a tissue-paper wreath 
of flowers for a little girl to wear to a May- 
party, where ail the other little girls were ex- 
pected to appear similarly crowned. After a 
long and weary search, I was forced to return 
without it. Scarcely hadI rulled the bell, 
when I heard the quick pattering of little feet 
in the entry. Never in all my life shall I lose 
the memory of those wistful eyes that did not 
so much as look up to my face, but leveled 
themselves to my hand, and filmed with bitter 
disappointment to find it empty. J could see 
that the wreath was a very insignificant mat- 
tea. I knew that every little beggar in the 
street had garlanded herself with sixpenny 
roses, and I should have preferred that my 
darling should be content with her own silky 
brows hair ; but my taste availed her nothing, 
and the iron entered into her soul. Once a 
little boy, who could just stretch himself up as 
high as his papa’s knee, climbed surreptitiously 
into the store-closet and upset the milk-pitch- 
er. Terrified, he crept behind the flour-bar- 
rel, and there Nemesis found him, and he 
looked so charming and so guilty that two or 
or three others were called to come and enjoy 
the sight. But he, unhappy midget, did not 
know that he looked charming; he did not 
know that his guilty consciousness only made 
him the more interesting; he did not know 
that he seemed an epitome of humanity, a 
Liliputian miniature of the great world ; and 
his large, blue, solemn eyes were filled with 
remorse. As he stood there, silent, with his 
grave, utterly mournful face, he had robbed a 
bank, he had forged a note, he had committed 
a murder, he was guilty of treason. All the 
horror of conscience, all the shame of discov- 
ery, all the unavailing regret of a detected, 
atrocious, but not utterly hardened pirate, 
tore his poor little innocent heart. Yet chil- 
dren are seeing their happiest days ! 

These people—-the aforesaid three-fourths 
of our acquaintance--lay great stress on the 
fact that children are free from care, as if free- 
dow from care were one of the beatitudes of 
Paradise ; but I should like to know if free- 
dom from care is any blessing to beings who 
don’t know what care is. You who are care- 
ful and troubled about many things may dwell 
on it with great satisfaction, but children don’t 
find it delightful by any means. On the con- 
trary, they are never so happy as when they 
can get a little care, or cheat themselves into 
the belief that they have it. You can make 
them proud for a day by sending them on some 
responsible errand. If you will not place care 
upon them, they will make it for themselves. 
You shall see a whole family of dolls stricken 
down simultaneously with malignant measles, 
or a restive horse evoked from a passive parlor 
chair. They are a great deal more eager to 
assume care than you are to throw it off. To 
be sure, they may be quite as eager to be rid 
of it aftera while; but while this does not 
prove that care is delightful, it certainly does 
prove that freedom from care is not. 

Now I shonld like, Herr Narr, to have you 
look at the other side for a moment; for there 
is a positive anda negative pole. Children 
not only have their full share of misery, but 
they do not have their full share of happiness ; 
at least they miss many sources of happiness 
to which we have access. ‘They have no con- 
sciousness. They have sensations, but no per- 
ceptions. We look longingly upon them, be- 
cause they are so graceful, and simple, and 
natural, and frank, and artless ; but though 
this may make us happy, it does not make 
them happy, because they don’t know anything 
about it. It never occurs to them that they 
are graceful. No child is ever artless to him- 
self. The only difference he sees between you 
and himself is that you are grown up and he is 
little. Sometimes [ think he does have a dim 
perception that when he is sick it is because 
he has eaten too much, and he must take med- 
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icine, and feed on heartless dry toast, while, 
when you are sick, you have the dyspepsia, 
and go toEurope. But the beauty and sweet- 
ness of children are entirely wasted on them- 
selves, and their frankness isa source of in- 
finite annoyance to each other. A man enjoys 
himself. If he is handsome, or wise, or witty, 
he generally knows it, and takes great satisfac- 
tion in it; but achild does not. He loses 
half his happiness because he does not know 
that he is happy. If he ever has any con- 
sciousness, it is an isolated, momentary thing, 
with no relation to anything antecedent or 
subsequent. It lays hold on nothing. Not 
only have they no perception of themselves, 
but they have no perception of anything.— 
They never recognize an exigency. They do 
not salute greatness. Has not the Autocrat 
told us of some lady who remembered a cer- 
tain momentous event in our Revolutionary 
War, and remembered it only by and because 
of the regret she experienced at leaving ber 
doll behind, when her family was forced to 
fly from home? What humiliation is this! 
What an utter failure to appreciate the issues 
of life! For her there was no revolution, no 
upheaval of world-old theories, no struggle for 
freedom, no great combat of the heroisms.— 
All the passion and pain, the mortal throes of 
error, the glory of sacrifice, the victory of an 
idea, the triumph of right, the dawn of a new 
era,—all, all were hidden from her behind a 
lump of wax. And what was true of her is 
true of all her class. Having eyes they see 
not; with their ears they donot hear. The 
din of arms, the waving of banners, the gleam 
of swords, fearful sights and great signs in the 
heavens, or the still, small voice that thrills 
when wind and fire and earthquake have swept 
by, may proclaim the coming of the Lord, and 
they stumble along, munching bread-and-but- 
ter. Qut in the solitudes Nature speaks with 
her many-tongued voices, and they are deaf. 
They have a blind sensational enjoyment, such 
as a squirrel or a chicken may have, but they 
can in no wise interpret the Mighty Mother, 
nor even hear her words. The ocean moans 
its secret to uuheeding ears. The agony of 
the underworld finds no speech in the moup- 
tain-peaks, bare and grand. The old oaks 
stretch out their arms in vain. Grove whis- 
pers to grove, and the robin stops to listen, 
but the child plays on. He bruises the happy 
buttercups, he crushes the quivering anemone, 
and his cruel fingers are stained with the hare- 
bell’s purple blood. Rippling water-fall and 
rolling river, the majesty of somber woods, the 
wild waste of wilderness, the fairy spirits of 
sunshine, the sparkling wine of June, the 
golden languor of October, the child passes 
by, and a dipper of blackberries, or a pocket- 
full of chestnuts, fills and satisfies his horrible 
little soul. And in face of all this people say 
—there are people who dare to say—that 
childhood’s are the ‘‘ happiest days.” 

I may have been peculiarly unfortunate in 
my surroundings, but the children of poetry 
and novels were very infrequent in my day. 
The innocent cherubs never studied in my 
school-house, nor played puss-in-the-corner 
in our back-yard. Childhood, when I was 
young, had rosy cheeks and bright eyes, as 1 
remember, but it was also extremely given to 
quarreling. It used frequently to ‘‘ get mad.” 
It made nothing of twitching away books and 
balls. It often pouted. Sometimes it would 
bite. If it wore a fine frock, it would strut. 
Tt told lies—-‘‘ whoppers”? at that. Ti took 
the biggest half of the apple. It was not, as 
a general thing, magnanimous, but ‘‘ aggrava- 
ting.’ It may have been fun to you who 
looked on, but it was death to us who were in 


the midst. 
Conclusion next week. 





The New American Cyclopedia, edited by 
Messrs. Riptey and Dana and published by D. 
AppLeton & Company, which has occupied for 
nearly six years, permanently, a staff of twenty. 
five able writers, besides a great number of oc. 
casional writers, is at last completed. It is the 
first origmmal general Cyclopedia completed in 
this country. The number of titles, or subjects 
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treated, is about twenty-seven thousand; and in 
the preparation and revision of the articles, al- 
most incunceivable care has been used. Papers 
upon the varivus sciences and arts have been en- 
trusted to the most eminent professors and ex- 
perts. The cost of the revision alone amounts to 
considerably over twenty thousand dollars. The 
sixteen volumes contain 13,804 pages, and the 
work has received seventeen thousand subscri- 
bers, of which number twelve thousand live in 
the Free States and five thousand in the Slave 
States. The publishers havo invested a total of 
$415,000 in the enterprise, and propose hereafter 
to issue an annual volume—a register of impor- 
tant events—which will answer the purpose of a 
supplement. 

ns 
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The End in View. 








Though it appears manifest that Slavery is 
te go down in this war, and that the triumph 
of the North is subordinate to the deliverance 
of the Negro, yet it is very evident that the 
destruction of Slavery is not the real end which 
God has in view in his dealings with this nation. 
The destruction of Slavery is only a work of 
preparation for the vastly greater end that is 
beyond ; viz., the introduction of the Kingdom 
of God. To prepare the way for that great 
consummation, this nation mus: be brought to 
judgment, must be convicted of sin, must bow 
in repentance, and seek reconciliation to God. 
.To bring about this, obstructions must be re- 
moved out of the way. Whatever occupies 
the people’s minds in such a way as to shut 
out attention to God and conviction of sin and 
the need of personal salvation, is an obstruc- 
tion. Such an obstruction has been the great 
question of Slavery and Anti-Slavery. Slav- 
ery, @ huge, gross abomination at the South is 
responsible for the Anti-slavery antagonism at 
the North. And while the Pro-Slavery spirit 
has absorbed the attention of one part of the 
nation the Anti-Slavery spirit has absorbed the 
attention of the other part; and between the 
two, attention to Jesus Uhrist and the Gospel 
of Holiness has been pretty thoroughly crowd- 
ed out of the national mind. In order to bring 
the attention of the nation back to the question 
of Salvation, Christ evidently designs that Sla- 
very shall be destroyed. Thus one great out- 
ward obstruction to the Gospel of Holiness 
would be removed. With Slavery destroyed, 
the occupation of Anti-Slavery is gone, and 
thus another great outward obstruction would 
cease. ‘I'he attention of the nation freed from 
these questions would be opened again to the 
convicting power of the Holy Spirit, and the 
great Revival movement of 1834 would begin 
anew. 

We shall recur to this subject hereafter. * 





— - - 


Death of Rev. Dr. Beecher. 





‘he Tribune of Monday makes the following an- 
nouncement : 

‘Lhe venerable Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher died 
at his reside.ce in Brocklyn on Saturday eve- 
ning last, aged 87—nearly one year older than 
the Declaration of independence. His funeral 
will be held at the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Church vn Wednesday next, at 2 o'clock, p. m. 
Yhe Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacun of New-Haven is 
expected to preach the discuurse of the occasion. 
On Thursday, the remains, at che request of the 
deceased, will be carried to New-Haven, and 
buried by the side of tke Rev. Dr. ‘Taylor, the 
distinguished Cvunecticut thevlogian. 

“The death of so aged a man strikes nu vpe 
with surprise. in tact, to his relatives and 
tnends, the surprise was that he was able to tarry 
sv jong. Several months ago, the almost total 
extunction of his faculues gave token vf what, in 
an ordmary paysical Cceustitution, would have 
proved a speedy dissoiutivn. But, owing w an 
unusual, inherited vigor uf frame, his body out- 
iuved bus mind, adding latest years even more 
than the ordinary helplessness of second child- 
houd. For mouths past, at luug periods, he has 
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showing, all the while, unusual physical strength 
and entire freedom from disease or pain; walking 
up and down the house in a strange obliviousness 
of the strong and tenacious life which he still 
lived. About a fortnight before his death, he 
was confined to his bed, lying mostly in a con- 
tinuous sleep, broken only at brief intervals, when 
he was purposcly aroused. On the morning of 
the last day, he was aroused with difficulty, show- 
ing that the waning consciousness had almost en- 
tirely vanished. Falling again into a slumber, 
which became as peaccful as a child’s, he lingered 
till about 5 o’clock in the afternovn, when he 
glided so gently out of life that the watchers 
who stood over him could not determine the pre- 
cise mowent of his death. Thus, in the fullness 
of years, and long after he had ended his labors, 
he entered into his resi.” 





Late News. 


Recapture of Galveston. 

There are reports that a Rebel land and na- 
val force has recaptured Galveston, Texas. 
The Rebel vessels were so packed with cotton- 
bales as to render them impregnable. The 
steamer Harrict Lane was captured, another 
steamer having got ashore was blown up to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the Rebels. 
The other blockading vessels escaped. The 
Union land force numbering only about 300, 
appears to have been killed, wounded and taken 
prisoners. ‘The loss on the vessels was severe, 
especially on the Harriet Lane, which was 
captured by boarding after most of her officers 
and men had been shot down. The Rebel 
movement seems to have been in anticipation of 
the arrival of Federal reinforcements which 
were being sent thither. 

The Fight at Vicksburg, 

Later advices show that the attack on Vicks- 
burg, resulted unsuccessfully to the Union forces. 
The Rebels were strongly reinforced, and after 
Gen. Sherman had taken all but the last line of 
Rebe: intrenchments he was forced to retire, 
with a loss of from 2,000 tp 3,000. The troops 
have been réembarked, Gen. McClernand has as- 
sumed command, and, it is said, another attempt 
will be made on the city from some other quarter. 
The Rebels pursued then to the transports, but 
were repulsed with heavy loss by the gunboats, 
Battles in Missouri. 

The Rebels have been repulsed in an attack on 
Springfield, Mo. A battle has also taken place 
at Lebanon, Mo., in which it is reported that 700 
Federals defeated 4,000 Rebels. 

Slavery in Maryland. 

It is stated that large numbers of slaves in 
Lower Maryland, since the Christmas holidays 
have refused to go to work for their masters un- 
less they are paid for their labor, alleging that 
they became free on the Ist of January by the 
President’s Proclamation, The masters are afraid 
to employ force, lest thereby they incur the vén- 
geance of the “chattels” and drive them into acts 
cf violence, for which, 1t is said, they are fully 
prepared. Some of the Slaveholders, in order to 
settle the matter amicably, and “ preserve peace” 
in the family, have agreed to pay their slaves 
wages, others, however, have refused, and their 
hegroes are escaping in large numbers. ‘!'wo 
years ago the leaders of such a movement would 
have been hung. Now neither the halter nor 
the whipping block is called into requisition, 
though Slavery in Maryland is protected by the 
President’s Proclamation. 

The Proclamation among the Colo. 2d People, 


The New Year has been the occasion of much 
rejoicing by the colored people of the North on 
account of the edict of emancipation which pro- 
claims their brethren in the South free. Meet- 
ings of rejoiceing and thanksgiving have been 
held in the principal cities. The Independent 
describes the reception of the Proclamation by 
contrabands in Washington, as follows: 


At Washington, a great flock of contrabands— 
men, women, and children—assembled at the 
headquarters of Superintendent Nichols, and en- 
gaged ina variety of congratulatory exercises. 
They sang “The Negro Boatman’s song” with a 
volume of voice that could be heard miles off. 
An old man arose and said, “I’m free now: the 
Lord Jesus has made me free!’ ‘Then followed 
the song, “ Let my people go”—sung with thrill- 
ing effect,—and another, “ There will be no more 
taskmasters.”” A colored preacher, familiarly 
called John the Baptist, and other speakers, oc- 
cupied the afternoon with addresses, interspersed 
with hymns. Atsevenin the evening, a bell- 
man rang a bell, calling the people together for 


assembling, prayer was offered by an aged con- 
traband in these words: 

“We ’seech thee, 0 Lord! to ’member de Union 
army, support dem on de right and left to carry 
on dy work. Go before dem like a burning 
lamp. ‘Member de President, de sea sailors and 
lan’ trabbelers ; *member me, de meanest ob dem 
all. Write us a ticket, and gib us free admis- 
sion in heaben. Amen.” 

During the reading ot the Proclamation, expla- 
nations were made showing the different portions 
of Virginia in which Freedom was declared, when 
many of the contrabands, recognizing their na- 
tive counties, cried out ‘*Dat’s me,” “I’m free,” 
“ Dat means dis chile,” “ Bress de Lord for dat.” 
The remainder of the evening was spent in ex- 
hortations, prayers. hymns, joyful exclamations, 
and blessings on Massa Linco!n. It was a scene 
never to be forgotten by any who witnessed it. 





Gifts. 





[A correspondent, writing before the recent 
Holidays, discourses as follows on the prevailing 
fashion of making costly presents, at such sea- 
sons. There is a vein of truth in what he says, 
and the apostolic injunction to give in simplicity 
is a good one :]} 

“ He that giveth let him do it with simplicity.” 
Rom. 12: 8. 

The season will soon be with us which is sig- 
nalized in our land, as in the greater part of 
Christendom, not only by family gatherings, so- 
cial merry makings, and friendly greetings (in all 
of which we take especial delight), but alsu by 
the interchange of substantial gifts. In regard to 
this latter practice we would say afew words; and 
yet much we fear our remarks may appear a lit- 
tle tuo serious, and to some may seem perhaps 
over scrupulous and narrow. But it isa point 
really involving, in our judgment, a moral issue, 
or question uf duty ; and in that regard it apper- 
tains to the notice of all well reflecting persons. 
Yet heaven forbid that we should utter one word 
against any right manifestation of kindly feeling, 
or any honest exercise of generosity. These gra- 
ces are quite too rare in the world tu suffer a 
whisper of discouragement. But we are not alone 
in the opinion that for a considerable time, and 
particularly during the last few years, there has 
.been an increasing tendency among our generally 
staid and calculating people, to a luxurious excess 
in the matter of giving gifts. Aluxury we call 
it, and a luxury every body feels it to be, tomake 
handsome presents. Probably no person will 
read what we are writing, who has not at some 
time felt that the greatest privilege attendant on 
wealth, is the power of distribution which it con- 
fers; and that money is chiefly to !w desired 
for the pleasure of giving it away. For wisely 
said the great Dr. Johnson, “ Money of itself is 
of no use; for its only use is vw part with it.” 
But still, an educated conscience wil! decide that 
this isa luxury which must only be indulged 
within limits, and these limits carefully marked. 
A mischievous extravagance, and an unholy pride 
may be as readily displayed in what are called to- 
kens of friendship, as in gratifications having self 
for their direct object. 

What would one of our just, simple-minded) 
vanity-hating, and world-despising Puritan an- 
cestry think, if sometime in the week before New 
Year, he were to walk up and down some of the 
fashionable streets of our great cities, and !ook in 
at the shop windows? Unquestionably, he 
would think himself the progenitor of a dezencr- 
ate, enervated race. How far his conclusion would 
be equitable, how fur it would become him to 
reflect, that an extreme in one direction on the 
part of one generation, must be atoned for by an- 
other extreme in another generation, it is nut for 
us to say. But the astonishment with which he 
would open his eyes, and feel the whole virtue of 
his character scandalized by the custly fabrics, 
splendid.plate, rich jewe'ry, and all vie manifold 
array of elaborate ‘‘knickknacks” fancies, far- 
dels, and (to use a French name for contrivances 
thet nothing but French ingenuity could devise 
or the French language describe) “ Bijouterie,” 
would furnish some tolerable measure of the ex- 
tent to which we have gune in the transfiguration 
and worship of toys. No doubt, that a few fam- 
hes abundantly favored or fearfully tried by 
worldly prosperity, are able to make expensive 
presents without encroachment on their fortunes, 
or hazard of future embarrassment. With a peo- 
ple, however, constituted like ours, these can 
never be kept quite distinct, even in actual inter- 
course, and much less in influence, frum the less 
wealthy. The consequence is, that a false and 
pernicious rivalry is engendered. What can be 
afforded by some, is imitated by others, who can- 
not afford. Each class in the ascending scale of 








been unable to recuguize his own children, yet 


the reading of the Proclamation. After the re- 


social positions enters into competition with the 


one just above itself, to keep up the appearance 
of liberality. An unwholesome stimul:s is sup- 
plied to the passion for display. Within the same 
class, one strives tv outdo another in the ostenta- 
tion of gift making. An elegant present received, 
seems to require an elegant present to be re- 
turned. If this cannot be, an unfounded shame 
overtakes the party that is the first to “give 
out” in this race of pseudo benefactions, as if a 
positive meanness had been committed. and there 
is a sacrifice of self-respect, and dignity is sunk. 
In some cases, family bickerings are occasioned, 
harsh words escape, erroneous judgments ane 
wicked suspicions are set afloat. In other in- 
stances, indigent, hard-working, and affectionate 
parents, who really desire to provide every possi- 
ble pleasure for their children (especially where 
a munificent disposition offers its plausible plea), 
are beset by harassing importunities for pocket 
money to meet these unreasonable demandy. In 
other cases still, uncomfortable retrenchmennts 
have to be made in the ordinary necessities of 
house-keeping, n order io make room for that 
wasteful system of social customs of which these 
ill judged courtesies form a part. Some occa- 
sional examples might possibly be found of clerks 
and other employees, who have actually defraud- 
ed their masters, rather than lose caste in the 
eyes of some fair but foolish friend or mercenary 
acquaintance who expected a present. Snrely it 
must be small comfurt to the creditors of a 
tradesman, whose fortunes flourish in December, 
when he goes into bankruptcy next Spring, to 
know that his wife distributed magnificent  to- 
kens of her good will, at Christmas and New 
Year's day. And again, an obvious, but dismal 
reilection on this absurd state of things, is the 
insincerily it brings to light. 

“T suppose I must give Mrs.° something 
this coming Christmas, for she made me that 
beautiful! present last year,” said a lady to her 
husband the other day. evidently annoyed by her 
obligation. What becomes of all the beauty, all 
the endearment, all the sweetness, all the sacred- 
ness of these mutual favors, when they become 
looked for as macters of course, compelled, ex- 
torted, or at least vielded heartlessly and reluct- 
antly ? One safe rule we think would be, never 
to offer a friend as a gift, any article. which 
would be, by its cost, much beyond the person’s 
means and general style of life. Another very 
judicious rule, we are quite certain is, that the 
expense attending a token should never be sv 
great, that its intrinsic value will over-shadow 
or outweigh, or in any respect compromise thu 
iriendship it is meant to betoken, 





Some very simple thing, the workmansbip per- 
haps of the hands that offer it (involving but « 
trifling outlay at any rate), we think is the best 
memorial of true affectiun, 2s it is the one most 
approved by a Christian generosity. Det the 
rich conacientiously consider the effects of their 
example, and bestow all the dollars they save 
from a needless munificence, on the cold, the hun- 
gry, the poor. . 

We may follow the subject further, after the 
present Holidays sha!l have passed; and we will 
end our exhortation with this brief piece of ad- 
vice, viz., He that giveth let him do it with 
simplicity.” Put sincerity into your courtesies, 
principle into your kindness, and honesty into 
your holidays. kK. B. 

Pepverell, Mass, 





How Gen. Butler was Con- 
verted. 

Major-Gen. Butler of Massachusetts, it is well 
known, when the war broke out was a Pro- 
Slavery Democrat of the Breckinridge wing of 
that party. In the progress of the war he has 
become decidedly Anti-Slavery in his viewe, and 
supports heartily the President's Emancipation 
policy. Before leaving New Orleans he issued a 
farewell address to the citizens of that place from 
which we extract the fullowing paragraphs : 


{ conjure you, if you desire ever to see renewed 
prosperity, giving business to your strects and 
wharves—if you hope to see your city become 
again the mart of the Western World, fed by its 
rivers for more than three thousand miles, drain- 
ing the commerce of a cuuntry greater than the 
mind of man hath ever cuncenved—return to your 
allegiance 

If you desire to leave to your children the in- 
heritance you received of your fathess—a stable 
cunstitutional Government—if jou desire tha 
they should in the future be a portion of Lav great- 
est empire the’sun ever shove upon—return ww 
your allegiance. 

There is but one thing that stands in the way. 

There is but one thing that ai this hour stands 





between you and the Government, and that is Sla-- 
very. 
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its last refuge here, in His providence will ba root- 
ed out as the taves from the wheat, although the 
wheat be torn up with it. 

I have given much thought to this subject. 

I came among you, by teachings, by habit of 
mind, by political position, by social affinity, in- 
clined to sustain your domestic laws, if by possi- 
bility they might be with safety to the Union. 

Months of experience and of observation have 
forced the conviction that the existence of Slavery 
is incompatible with the sufety either of yourselves 
ar of the Union. As the system has gradually 
grown to its present huge dimensions, it were 
best af it could be gradually removed; but it is 
better, far better that it should be taken out at 
once than that it should longer vitiate the social, 
political and family relations of your country. 1 
am speaking with no philanthropic views as regards 
the slave, Lut simply ot che effect of Slavery on 
the master. Sve tor yourselves, 

Look around you and say whether this sadden- 
ing deadening influence, has not all but destroyed 
the very framework of your society. 

T ain speaking the farewell words of one who 
has shown his devotion to his country, at the per- 
il of his life and fortune; who in these words can 
have neither hope nor interest, save the good of 
those whum he addresses; and let me here repeat 
with all the solewnity of an appeal to Heaven to 
bear me witness, that such are the views forced 
upon me by experience. 


In some remarks at a levee at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New-York, he told how he came to 
change his views, as follows: 


With reference to the Slavery question, his 
views had undergone a radical change during his 
residence in New Orleans, and while entertaining 
no prejudice against his old political associates, 
who fouud fault with him on that score, he would 
only say to them that if they had gone there with 
the sume sentiments that he felt, they would have 
come away with the same sentiments that he felt. 
He thought he might say that the principal mem- 
bers of his staff, and the prominent officers of his 
regiments, without any exception, went out to 
New. Orleans Hunker Democrats of the hunkerest 
sort, for it was but natural that he should draw 
arourd him those whose views were similar to his 
own, and every individual of the number had 
come to precisely the same belief on the question 
of Slavery as he had put forth in his farewell ad- 
dress to the people ot New Orleans. This change 
came about from seeing what all of them saw, day 
by cay. In this war the entire property of the 
South was against us, because almost the entire 
property of the South was bound up in that insti- 
tution. This wasa well-known fact, probably, 
but he did not become fully aware of it until 
he had spent some time at New Orleans, And 
this was the cause why the merchants of 
New Orleans had not remained loyal, They 
found themseives ruined—all their property being 
loaned upon planters’ notes and mortgages upon 
plantations and slaves, all of which property is 
now reasonably worthless. Again, he had learned 
what he did not know before, that this was not a 
rebellion against us, but simply a rebellion to 
perpetuate power in the hams of a few slavehold- 
ers. At fiist he had not believed that Slavery 
was the canse of the Rebellion, but attributed it 
to Dayis, Shdell and others who had brought it 
about to make political triumphs by which to gam 
their former asevndancy. The rebellion was 
ayainst the humble and poorer classes, end there 
were in the South large numbers of secret socie 
ties, dealimyg m cabalistic signs, organized for the 
purpose of perpetuating the power of the rich over 
the poor. It was feared that these common peo- 
ple wonid come into power, and that three or four 
hundred thousand men could not hold agamst 
eight millions. The first movement of these men 
was to make land the basis of political power; 
and that was not enough, for land could not be 
owned ‘by many persons. Then they annexed 
land to slaves and divided the property into mov- 
able and immovable. He was not generally ac- 
cused of being a humanitarian—at least not by 
his southern friends. When he saw the utter de 
smoralization of the people, resulting from Slavery, 
ft stru:k him that it was an institution which 
should be thrust out of the Union. He had on 
reading Mrs. Stowe’s book—“ Uncle Tom's Cab- 
fn”—Lelieved it to be an overdrawn, highly- 
wrought picture of Southern lite, but he had seen 
with his own eves, and heard with his owa ears, 
many things which go beyond her book as muchas 
her book does beyond an ordinary school-girl’s 
novel. He related an instance of the shocking 
demoralization of society at New Orleans. There 
came into his office a woman, 27 years of age, 
perfectly white, who asked him in proper language 
if he would put her in une of her father’s houses. 
Her history was this: Her father had educated 
her mm the City of New-York, until she wes be- 
tween 17 and 18 years of age, and taken her to 
vne of the metropo!itan hotels where he had kept 
her as his mistress. Not relishing the cunnec 
tion, and desiring to get away froin him, she went 
to New Orleans—he followed her, but she refused 
to live with him, at which he whipped her in the 
public street, and made her marry a slave. She 
afterward resumed the unnatural relation, going 
to Cincinnati, but was brought back by her hus 
band, or father, with a child, belunging to some- 
body. Her father fled from the city at the time 
of its occupation by the United States forces, 
leaving her in a state of destitution. She wanted 
to live in one of her father’s huuses, but her story 
was not credibie, and he determined w investi- 
gate it. ‘To his surprise, it was fuund to be well 


known, aad testimony of 1ts truth was obtained 
from A, B, and C, without diiculty. 


Notwith- 





standing this fact, widely known as it was, this 
mun could be elected in Louisiana, in the City of 
New Orleans, a Judge of one of the Courts. On 
one occasion one of his aids brought before him a 
young woman almost white, who had been brutal- 
ly whipped and turned out of the house of her 
father. For this outrage the man had been made 
to pay a fine of $1,000 and give the woman a 
deed of emancipation. These were the kind of 
charges which had been brought against him. Yes, 
no right-minded man could be sent to New Or- 
leans without returning an unconditional Anti- 
Slavery man, even though the roofs of the houses 
were not taken off and tho full extent of the cor- 
ruption exposed. 





From Harper’s Montbly. 


More About Carlyle. 


CARLYLE’S FATHER AND HIS MINISTER. 

“ Tt is held,” said Milburn, “ that a man derives 
his character mainly from his mother. But I 
have somewhere read that your father was a re- 
markable man.” 

‘1 think of all the men [ have ever known my 
father was quite the remarkablest. Quite a far- 
mer sort of a person, using vigilant thrift and 
careful husbandry; abiding by veracity and faith, 
and with an extraordinary insight into the very 
heart of things and men. I can remember that 
from my childhood I was surprised at his using 
many words of which I knew not the meaning ; 
and even as I grew to manhood [ was not a little 
puzzled by them, and supposed that they must be 
of his own coinage. But later in my black-letter 
reading, I discovered that every one of them I 
could recall was of the sonnd Saxon stock which 
had lain buried, yet fruitful withal, and most sig- 
nificant in the quick memory of the humbler sort 
of folk. 

‘“ He was an elder of the Kirk; and it was very 
pleasant to see him in his daily and week'y reia- 
tions with thé minister of the parish. They had 
been friends from their youth. and had grown up 
together in the service of their comm n Master. 
That parish minister was the first person that 
taught me Latin; and: I am not sure but that he 
laid a great curse upon mein so doing. Ab, Sir, 
this learning of Reading and Writing! What 
trouble and suffering it entails upon us poor hu- 
man creatures! He that increaseth in kn wledge 
increaseth sorrow; and much study is a weari- 
ness to the flesh! Iam not sure but we should 
all be the happier and the better too without what 
is called the Improvements of.the Modern Ages ! 
For mine own part I think it likely that I should 
have been a wiser man and certainly a godlier, if 1 
had followed in my father’s steps, and left Latir 
and Greek to the fools that wanted them. 

“ Tt was a pleasant thing to sce the minister, in 
sassock and bands, come forth on the Sabbath day 
and stand up io lead the devotions of his people— 
preaching to them the words of truth and sober- 
ness which he had gained by pains-taking study 
and devout prayer to Almighty God to know what 
was the mind of the Spirit: not cutting fantastic 
capers before Ihgh Heaven, as is the wont and use 
of many of you modern preachers, seeking to be- 
come Thanmaturgists in gathering a crowd of gap- 
ing fools to beho!d—sad spectacle !— how much of 
a fool a man could be in the sight of God. There 
was none of your so called Popular Oratory, and 
astonishing vocal gymnastics styled Eloquence— 
wonderful to gods and men; but only a simple 
and earnest desire to feed the souls of his people 
and lead them in the ways of life everlasting. It 
was pleasant indeed to see my father and his min- 
ister together, and to hear their grave and serious 
talk. You would be satisfied that whoever was 
out of his duty they were in th 

“T remember the last time { ever saw my fa- 
ther. [ was on my journey from Craigenputtock 
to this modern Babylon with a manuscript in my 
hand of which yeu may have heard—Surtor Re- 
sartus by name. IL was bound hither to see if 
there were any chance to have it translated into 
print, and stopped to pay my father a visit of a 
few days. The other members of the family 
were engaged with their usual occupations, and 
we had the most of the time to ourselves. I laid 
me down upon the floor, and he was stretched 
upon the sofa, and I phed him with all manner of 
questions concerning the people he had known, 
and the affairs in which he had been an actor; 
and it was wonderful to note how his eye seemed 
to be gified with the power of a Second Sight, 
how he looked into the very marrow of things; 
and how he set the truth forth in quaint, queer 
sentences, such as I never heard from another 
man’s lips. 

“ | came upon my fool’s crrand hither, and saw 
him no more; for J had not been in town many 
days when thy heavy tidings came that my father 
was dead. He had gone to bed at night as well 
as usual it seemed ; but they found in the morn- 
ing that he had passed from the realm of Sleep to 
that of Day. It wasa fit end for such a Isfe as 
his had been. Ah, Sir, he was aman into the 
four corners of whose house there had shined, 
through the years of his pilgrimage by day and 
by mght, the hght of the glory of God. Like 
Enoch of old, he had walked with God, and at 
the last he was not, for God took him. If I could 
unly see such men now as were my father and his 
minister—men of such fearless truth and sim;.le 
faith—with such firmness in holding on to the 
things that they believed ; in saying and doing 
vnly what they thought was right ; in seeing and 
hating the thing they felt to be wrong—I should 
have far more hope for this British nation, and 
indeed for the world at large. 

“‘ Alas! Sir, the days in which our lot is cast 
fre sad and evil. All Virtue and Belief and Cour- 





age seem to have run to Tongue ; and he is the | abundantly and elegantly covered in the largest 


wisest man, and the most valiant, who 1s the 
greatest Talker. The world has transformed it- 
self into a Parliament—an assemblage whose 
prime and almost only business is to talk—talk 
—talk—talk until the very heavens themselves 
must have become deaf with their ceaseless vo- 
ciferation—with little more wisdom in it than in 
the cackling of geese. Our British nation occu- 
pies a sad pre-eminence in this matter; dema- 
gogy, blustering, vain-glorious, hollow, far-sound- 
ing, unmeaning talk seem to me to be its great 
distinction. On earth I think is not its fellow to 
be found, except in your own demagogic and ora- 
torical nation. Iam certainly afraid that modern 
Popular Oratory will be the ruin of the race; 
and that the verdict of the jury that shall sit 
upon the corpse of our civilization will be, ‘ Sui- 
cide by an overdose of Oratory.’ ” 





CARLYLE’S DYSPEPSIA.—-EDWARD IRVING. 


“ You seem to be the victim of dyspepsia, Mr. 
Carlyle—I might almost say a martyr. How 
does it come? Did you inherit it? or have you 
acquired it ?” inquired Mc. Milburn. 

‘T am sure [ can hardly tell, Sir,” replied Car- 
lyle. ‘1 only know that for the one and two and‘ 
three and twenty years of my mortal existence, | 
was not conscious of the ownership of that diabol- 
ical arrangement called a Stomach. I had grown 
up the healthy and hardy son of a hardy and heal- 
thy Scotch dalesman ; and he was the descendant 
of a long line of sach; men that had tilled their 
paternalacre, and gained their threescore years 
and ten—or even mayhap, by reason of strength, 
their fourscore years—and had gone down to their 
graves, never a man of them wiser for the posses- 
sion of this infernal appsratus. I had gone through 
the University of Edinburgh, and had been in 
sited by an old friend to become assuciated with 
him in the conduct ofa school. He was a man, 
Sir, whose name you may have heard upon your 
own side of the waters. It was Edward Irving— 
my old friend Edward Irving. 

“To Kirkaldy I went. Together we talked and 
wrought and thought—together we strove, by 
virtue of birch and of book, to initiate the urchins 
into what is called the Rudiments of Learning ; 
until at length the hand of the Lord was laid up- 
on bim and the voice of his Godpake to hiin say- 
ing ‘ Arise and get thee hence; for this is not thy 
rest!’ And he arose, and girded up his loins, and 
putting the trumpet of the Almighty to his lips, 
he blew such a blast as that men started in strange 
surprise, and said that the like had not been heard 
since the days of the Covenant itself. And from 
Scotland he came to this great Babel, and stood 
up in the pulpit of the Hatton Garden Chapel. 
the Herculean form of him erect ; his eye. blazing 
as with a message from his Gcd; and his voice 
waxing louder and louder as doth a trumpet. 
And the great, the learned, anc the high, the 
titled, the gifted, and the beautiful, came round 
about him; and sat mute and spell-bound, listen- 
ing tv his wouderful words. And they thought,— 
(for you know that fools wil: ever think accord- 
ing to fully—which is the law of their nature)— 
they thought that because they were looking at 
him, he was looking at them. He was not look 
ing at them at all, Sir. He was trying to do 
what no mortal man can do and live; trying to 
see God face to face. 1 have heard, Sir, that the 
eagle’s eye sometimes sustains eclipse; that the 
curtain of darkness falls over the pupil of his eye. 
by the steadfast gazing at the brightness of the 
Sun., It was thus with my pvor friend Irving. 
The fools said—(let the fools have it their own 
way—they know no better)—the fools said that 
Irving was daft—that his head was turned with 
popular applause. He was not duft, Sir—he was 
pazep. ‘The curtain of darkness had fallen over 
the pupils of the eagle’s eve by too steadiast gaz- 
ing at the Sun. In blindness and in loneliness he 
sobbed the great heart of him to sleep; and in the 
silence of the sepulchre they laid him away till 
the Judgment-Day. 

«‘ And I tarried the while yonder at Kirkaldy, 
endeavoring still to initiate the urchins into the 
Rudiments of Learning, until the voice spake 
unto me saying, ‘ Arise, and settle now the prob- 
lem of thy life.’ I had been destined by my 
father and ny father’s minister to be myselfa 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland. But now that 
I had gained the years of mun’s estate, [ was not 
sure that I believed the doctrines of my father’s 
kirk ; anu it was needful that | shvuld now settle 
it. And so I entered into my chamber, and 
closed the door. And around sbout me there 
came a truoping throng of phantasms dire, from 
the abysmal de;ths of nechermost  perditwn. 
Doubt, Fear, Unbelief, Mockery, and Scoffinz 
were there; andl wrestled with them in the 
travail and agony of spirit. Thus was it, Sir, for 
weeks. Whether | ate I know not; whether I 
drank { know not; whether | slept 1 know not. 
But L only know that when I came forth again 
beneath the glimpses of the moun, it was with 
the direful persuasion that I was the miserable 
owner of a diabolical apparatus called a Stomach. 
And I never have been tree from tnat knowledge 
from that hour to this ; and I suppose that | nev- 
er shall be until I am laid away in my grave.” 





Christmas Among the Soldiers. 


Under the head of “The Wounled Soldiers’ 
Christmas Dinner,” The Tribune thus paragraphs 
a day’s occurring: ‘ Nowhere else in the world 
than in America could have been seen the sight 
which has made this holiday in Washington re- 
markable and imemorable—the banqueting of 
thirty-five thousand wounded and sick soldiers 
upon a Christmas dinner, spread by the hands of 
individual benevolence. Tables were set and 





wards of the different hospitals. The rooms were 
ornamented by volunteer hands with evergreens 
and flowers. Volunteer waiters, gentlemen and 
ladiws of the first families in the land, tenderly 
and devotedly served the wounded warriors in 
every hospital, waiting first on those too much 
injured to be moved to the tables. The feasting 
of this army of wounded thus honored and cared 
for, was a touching sight. To make the festive 
occasion complete in most of the Hospitals, hired 
or volunteer singers sang songs of home and of 
country; in others, members of Congress ind 
Cabinet officers made speeches happilv fit for the 
occasion, and moved socially amnung the tables, 
In one or two the President fuund time to bring 
excitement and sunshine with him among the 
bandaged and becrutched revelers. Over seven 
thousand turkeys and chickens were consumed 
at this novel Christmas dinner.” 





—It is asserted that arrangements are making 
in Philadelphia for starting from that point a line 
of strung and swift steamships to Liverpool and 
California, to go into operation the current year. 
There are ultimately to be five steamships in the 
California, and four in the European line and 
certain recently patented improvements in the 
application of steam are to be adopted, wi ecreby 
the voyage from Philadelphia to Europe is to be 
shortened to some six or seven days. 

—Eve. Post. 


SEED 
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ILLUSTRATED 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
The best Mechanical Paper in the World. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR, 

Volume VIII.---New Series, 

A new volume of this popular Journal commen- 
ced on the first of January. It is published weekly, 
and every number contains sixteen pages of useful 
information, and from five to ten original engra- 
vings of new inventions and discoveries, all of 
which are prepared expressly for its columns, 

TO THE MECHANIC AND MANUFACTURER. 


No person engaged in any of the mechanical or 
manufacturing pursuits should think of * doing 
without ” the Scientific American. It costs but 
six cents a week; every number contains from six 
to ten engravings of new machines and inventions, 
which cannot be found in any other publication. 


TO THE INVENTOR. 

The Scientific American is indispensable to 
every inventor, as it not only contains illustrated 
descriptions of nearly all the best inventions as 
they come out, but each number contains an Official 
List of the Claims of all the Patents issued trom 
the United States Patent Office, during the week 
previous; thus giving a correct history of the pro- 
gress of inventions in this country. We are xlso 
receiving, every week, the best scientific juurnals 
of Great Britain, France, and Germany ; thus pla- 
cing in our possession all that is transpiring in me- 
chanical science and art in these old countries. We 
shall continue to transfer to our columns copious 
extracts from these journals of whatever we may 
deem of interest to our readers. 

A pamphlet of instruction as to the best mode of 
obtaining Letters Patent on new inventions, is fur- 
nished free on application. 

Messrs. Munn & Co. have acted as Patent Solicit- 
ors for more than seventeen yeurs, in connection 
with the publication of the Scientific American, 
and they refer to 20,000 patentees for whom they 
have done business. 

No charge is made for examining sketches and 
models of new inventions and for advising inventors 
as to their patentability. 

CHEMISTS, ARCHITECTS, MILLWRIGHTS AND 
FARMERS. 

The Scientific American will be found a most 
useful journal tothem. All the new discoveries in 
the science of chemistry are given in its columns, 
and the interests of the architect and carpenter are 
not overlouked ; all the new inventions and discov- 
eries appertaining to these pursuits being pub- 
lished from week to week. Useful and practical 
information pertaining to the interests of mill- 
wrights and mill-owners will be found in the Scien- 
tific American, which information they can not pos- 
sibly obtain from any other source, Subjects in 
which farmers are interested will be found dis- 
cussed in the Scientific American; most of the im- 
provements in agricultural implemenis being illus- 
trated in its columns. : 

TERMS. 

To mail subscribers: Three Dollars a year, or 
one Dollar for four months, ‘The volumes com- 
mence on the first of January and July. Specimen 
copies will be sent gratis to any part of the coun- 
on and Canadian money or Post Office 
stamps tuken at par for subscriptions. Canadian 
subscribers will please to remit twenty-five cents 
extra on each year’s subscription to prepay postage. 

MUNN & CO, 
PUBL!*HERS, 
37 Park Row, N.Y. 
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